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The Rightness of Animals 


“T think I could turn and live with animals, 
They are so placid and self-contain‘d, 
I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their 
condition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep 
for their sins, 


Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
with the mania of owning things, 


Not one is respectable or unhappy over the 
whole earth.” 


Warr Wurman, Song of Myself 


Recently, during the heat of the crisis about the Suez Canal, 
I happened to be talking with an official of one of our large 
corporations that had interests in the Near East. I remarked, 
“I guess you've got your own problems.” He retorted, “We 
certainly have,” and went on to speak of the damage that had 
occurred to some of their properties and the threat of further 
difficulties. Then he added, “About the most cheering thing 
I've seen in the newspapers these last few days was the photo- 
graph of that Okapi that has just come to the Bronx Zoo as a 
gift from the Belgian Congo government. That gave me a real 
lift, and | remember thinking to myself, “Well, I guess the 
world’s still all right.’ ” 

So was Walt Whitman. 


sites have persisted. 


been received at the Zoological Park. All 
Okapis carry a certain number of intestinal para- 


sites in the wild. Muyoni was unusually heavily 


infested when she arrived. Despite sanitary meas- 
ures taken in the Belgian Congo and medication 
since she reached the United States, these para- 


vious Okapis —one of which lived 15 years — 
indicates that they do well if they arrive in good 
condition. 
very poor condition. 


ARLY THIS sumMMER M. Leon Petillon, 
Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, 


advised several European and American 


Muyoni, unfortunately, arrived in 


zoos that his government was presenting them 
with that interesting, beautiful and seldom-seen 
animal, the Okapi. Both the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park and the Chicago Zoological Park were 
included. Each has a male Okapi (the only ones 
in the United States up to now ), and it was speci- 
fied that each was to receive a female, in hope 
that breeding would result. 

A more preity appreciated g oift cannot be im- 
agined and the gesture was as magnanimous as 
the gift, not le in its implications of interna- 
tional good will and friendship but also in its 
recognition of the part that zoological parks play 
in the conservation of the animal ee of the world. 
I am sure all the zoos concerned will concur. 

Since I had been in the Congo in 1955 on be- 


Muyoni at liberty in the big enclosure of the Okapi 
‘tation at Epulu. One of the feeding racks, draped 
vith leaves which the animals like to eat, is visible 
xt the left. The soil is sandy and easily cleaned. 


(All photographs by the author) 
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e Sx THIS ARTICLE WAS WRITTEN, Muyoni has 


Our experience with pre- 


half of the Chicago Zoological Society to chaper- 
one an Okapi from Stanleyville to Hamburg and 
since I had been able to find my way home un- 
attended, that organization felt it could push its 
luck once more by sending me again. The New 
York Zoological Society, 
was going, asked me to bring its Okapi and of- 


upon learning that I 


fered to share expenses. I am extremely grateful 
to the New York Zoo for having that much con- 
fidence in me and I can only say that I hope both 
our Okapis will have long, happy and fruitful 
lives. 

I was fortunate in seeing the whole process of 
Okapi capture, care, treatment and local trans- 
port. I cannot overemphasize my admiration for 
the intelligent and humane way in which every 
part of the process is handled. ‘The credit for this 
belongs to the Game Department and Captain 
Jean de Medina who has charge of the Okapi 
Station at Epulu in the Ituri forest. Thanks to 
his careful observations of the Okapi and its 
habits, and his institution of intelligent, sympa- 
thetic methods for the handling, comfort and 
health of the animals, the Epulu station has be- 
come highly successful. 

After seeing the vastness and the incredible 
impenetrability of the Ituri forest, the home of 
the Okapi, I found it easier to understand why 
the animal remained undiscovered until the early 
part of this century. It is so wonderfully adapted 
to its environment by its shy, quiet habits and its 
beautiful protective coloration and pattern that 
it can be thought of as part of the forest. More 
wonder, then, that Captain de Medina has 
learned so much of the Okapi and its character 
and has been able to capture so many and keep 
them successfully. 
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As far as I know, the boundaries of the Okapi's 


range within the Ituri forest have not been defi- 
nitely established, but it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the animal roams the major portion, as 
individuals have been captured in various dis- 
tricts separated by some distance east to west. It 
appears Now that in numbers it is not as Sparse as 
once believed. As a matter of fact, between Stan- 
leyville and Epulu I saw three Okapis in varying 
stages of capture within a few miles of each other 
and in each case the capture-pit was within 200 
feet of the road. 

It is fortunate that Okapis can be taken so close 
to the road, as that means much less work in 
getting them on a truck. Captain de Medina’s 
men search out a suitably located trail or path 
used by an Okapi and there they dig a pit ap- 
proximately six feet long, three feet wide and a 
little more than six feet deep. The floor of the pit 
is built up with a thick layer of leaves so that the 
Okapi will not suffer injury in its fall. The top 
of the pit is covered loosely with light branches 
and over the branches leaves are scattered so that 
the covering blends with the adjacent ground. | 


was shown such a pit, but as far as I could tell it 
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Signs such as this are set up be- 
side the road when an Okapi 
falls into a pit, to call it to the at- 
tention of the game department. 


An Okapi has fallen into this pit 
and it has been covered by heavy 
branches and leaves to keep the 
animal from struggling to escape. 


looked like the rest of the surroundings — undis- 
turbed forest floor. Apparently Okapis have eyes 
no sharper than mine, for sooner or later one 
walks down the path and drops into the pit. 

After the Okapi is in the pit, a group of men, 
including the local Pygmies, build a round stock- 
ade of approximately twenty feet in diameter with 
an opening at the pit. The stockade is built of 
long poles cut from branches, sharpened at one 
end and jammed into the ground. These are set 
three or four inches apart and secured with 
jungle vines. 

Dirt is shovelled into the front end of the pit 
until a ramp is formed, and up this the Okapi 
climbs into the stockade. This is considered the 
most critical part of the capture, for when the 
animal finds itself free of the pit it often tries to 
dash through the stockade fence. Captain de 
Medina has found that by placing men all around 
the outside of the fence at approximately arms’ 
length apart, the Okapi sees them through the 
interspaces of the poles, which causes it to stop 
short of the fence in each rush. In a short time 
it becomes quiet. 


When they start to build the stockade, the men 


establish their camp adjacent to it. This serves a 
twofold purpose — first, because of the proximity 
of the men and their movements, their incessant 
chattering and their odors, the Okapi soon be- 
comes accustomed to them. This acclimatization 
period is very important and much more sensible 
than moving the animal immediately. The second 
purpose of the camp is to provide insurance 
against Leopards preying upon the Okapi. 

When it is decided to move the Okapi from 
the stockade to the station at Epulu, after a 
minimum period of one week, a way is cleared 
through the forest from the stockade to the road. 


A stockade runway has been built 
from the capture pit to the road 
and through this narrow opening 
the Okapi will walk into a truck. 


One wall of the stockaderunway. 
This starts at the capture pit and 
may run several hundred feet 
through the forest to the road. 
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Along this clearing a runway just wide enough 
' De fo) 


to accommodate the Okapi is constructed in the 
same manner as the stockade, except that the 
poles are placed closer together. At the road a 
ramp of dirt about forty inches high is built, 
with the runway following its contour and end- 
ing abruptly at the road. A truck carrying a 
crate completely enveloped in leaves is backed up 
to this and the open end of the crate blocks the 
ramp terminus of the runway. 

When the Okapi is released from the stockade 
into the runway it can proceed only in the direc- 
tion of the ramp. Here a barrier of poles thrust 
across the runway stops its progress. After a few 
moments’ pause the poles are removed, and the 
animal plunges up the ramp and into the crate, 
whereupon the end gate is fastened and the 
Okapi is ready to be trucked back to the Epulu 
station. The reason for stopping the animal at 
the beginning of the ramp is to check its speed 
so that it will not rush into the crate and injure 
itself. 

At the Epulu station it is released into a 
stockade amply large enough to permit exercise. 
It is kept here for a short time and then shifted 
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to a larger enclosure where it can enjoy the com- 
pany of other Okapis. 


Epulu lies west of the Epulu River in the Ituri 
forest, about three hundred miles east of Stanley- 
ville and a few miles north of the Equator. Here 
is Captain de Medina’s headquarters and home, 
as well as a few outbuildings and the Okapi en- 
closures. Across the road is the Hotel Domaine 
des Okapis, much like our motels. A more beau- 
tiful setting would be hard to imagine, with 
colorful flowers, shrubs, green grass and red paths 
forming a pattern against the river and the im- 
mense forest. The river is very swift here, cas- 
cading in a series of rapids directly opposite the 
Okapi headquarters. 

Pygmies, while nomadic, seem to be plentiful 


hereabouts. Captain de Medina uses some of the 
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men in the Game Department for his Okapi work. 

The Okapi station is maintained by and is 
under the direction of the Game or Conservation 
Department of the Belgian Congo. Besides 
Okapis, a few other animals are kept for visitors 
to see, including a cigarette-smoking chimpanzee, 
a lion, baboons, a few monkeys and _ thirteen 
elephants. The latter are brought down to the 
river late every afternoon for their baths. I made 
it a point to be on hand when the elephants 
came plodding out of the forest to the river. To 
see so many of these huge animals playing in the 
water, enjoying every minute of it, their dark 
skins and white tusks gleaming in the afternoon 
sun, formed a grand picture which I shall always 
remember. 


As soon as a newly-captured Okapi is brought 


ie 


to Epulu it is assigned a number and given a 
name and this, together with other information 
_ such as sex, markings, estimated age and date of 

capture, is sent to the office of the Game Depart- 

ment at Leopoldville. When an Okapi is to be 
_ shipped out, the office sends a directive to Cap- 
tain de Medina to the effect that number so-and- 
so Okapi is to be crated for such-and-such zoo 
and is to be ready for shipment on a certain date. 
Some of the Okapis are named after the districts 
in which they were taken, such as Nepoko, 
Epini, Aribi and Adusa, while others have simple 
| native names. Ours are named thus. New York’s 
—_ Okapi is called “Muyoni,” which means “Heart,” 
and the one for the Brookfield Zoo is “Museka,” 
— or “Maiden.” The largest Okapi in the collection 
) when I was there was named “Claire” and was 

assigned to the Copenhagen Zoo. Muyoni was 

the latest acquisition at Epulu. She was taken on 

June 10, 1956, and was number 73. Chicago’s 

Museka was captured on March 14, 1955, and 

her number is 58. 

There were twenty-five Okapis at Epulu, not 
counting the recently captured three seen on the 
way from Stanleyville. The sexes were about 
evenly divided and in most of the enclosures — of 
which there are about ten — males and females 

$ are together with varying numbers in each en- 
closure. There are no babies now, but there 
have been a number of births. 

The underbrush and small trees have been 


The Okapi Station at Epulu lies 
alongside the Epulu River. Head- 
quarters of Capt. de Medina are 
n the large building, and Okapi 
2nclosures for animals awaiting 
shipment are directly behind. 


Thirteen well-trained elephants 
are kept at the Epulu station and 
every afternoon they are allowed 
to stroll down fo the river for a 
bath — which they enjoy with a 
great deal of splashing and play. 


cleared out of the enclosures, leaving the large 
trees to furnish shelter and shade. In some yards 
there were so many trees that not enough light 
filtered through to allow photography. I noticed 
that even on a dark, overcast day the Okapis 
preferred to seek the seclusion of the trees rather 
than to stay in the open. The cleared under- 
brush, while differing from the Okapi’s forest 
habitat, serves the purpose of allowing the ground 
to be kept clean. 

Captain de Medina observed that the Okapis 
often lay in a spot where there might be some 
droppings, and he reasoned that since the animal 
is always licking itself, it would probably re- 
infest itself if it happened to be infested by para- 
sites. Clearing the underbrush was the first re- 
medial step. The next was to assign one or two 
men to each yard to scoop up droppings as fast 
as they appear, carry them to one spot where a 
fire is smouldering and burn them immediately. 
The soil is very sandy and with frequent rains 
washing it, the yards always appear immaculate. 

According to Captain de Medina, the Okapi 
eats 19 different varieties of leaves. All of these 
can be found near Epulu. Each day several men 
go into the forest and cut that day’s supply. It is 
brought to the road and piled in a huge wagon 
equipped with automobile wheels and tires. The 
wagon is pulled to the station by two huge, per- 
fectly matched elephants. Even their long tusks 


are the same length and have the same curve. 
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Rough racks about twenty-five feet long and 
high enough to allow an Okapi to walk under 
them are fixed in each of the enclosures. The 
fresh branches and leaves are tied to these racks 
each day, after every vestige of the previous day’s 
food is pulled down and burned in the fire with 
the droppings. Watering troughs are about a yard 
square and the same dimension in height. They 
are constructed of concrete, faced on the outside 
with brick. The top or basin holds about three 
inches of water and is curved gently to the edge, 
which makes for easy cleaning. Beside each 
water trough is a small table of equal height on 
which is an ample supply of coarse salt. 

All of the Okapis at Epulu appeared to be in 
excellent health and their coats, varying from 
reddish-brown to black, had a sheen that one asso- 
ciates with healthy animals. Almost all of them 
had some superficial imperfection such as scars 


or ragged ears. 
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The Basel Zoo had sent its Assistant Director, 
Walter Wendnagel, to take delivery of its Okapi 
and we managed to meet at Stanleyville on the 


way in. We had met in Basel in 1955, so it was 
like old home week in Stanleyville when we got 
together. He is an excellent companion and he 
speaks fluent French, which was a great aid at 
times. “A few years ago he and Captain de Medina 
had accompanied some Okapis down the Congo 
River from Stanleyville to Leopoldville, on to 


Matadi by train, and thence to Europe by boat. 


The journey took some weeks, and we agreed that 


we were thankful we did not have to repeat that 
trip. 

In order to reach the Okapi station from Stan- 
leyville, stopping overnight at Bafwasende, we 
hired an automobile from the man who trucks 
Okapis back to Stanleyville. His car, like the 
Congo, was timeless but it did nevertheless carry 
us to Epulu. The driver knew Charles Cordier 


and he pointed out the village of Bongena where 
Cordier made his headquarters in 1948 when he 
was collecting for the New York Zoological 
Society. 

The carpenter shop at Epulu builds the ship- 
ping crates for the Okapis. Walter and I lined 
the inside of our crates with folded cloth stuffed 
with dry leaves. This was to keep the animals 
from being scratched in the crates. Actual crating 
took only about five minutes. The Okapis were 
driven into a funnel-shaped runway, up a ramp 
and into the crates in the same manner as they 
were crated from the capture-stockade. 

Our little caravan of three Okapis, three white 
men, seven natives, one truck and one passenger 
car left Epulu at 2:00 p.m. on Tuesday, July 17. 
We intended to drive steadily through the night, 
hoping to reach Stanleyville some three hundred 
miles distant not later than 8:00 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, for our plane left at 5 o’clock that afternoon 
and the intervening time would be needed to 
complete final details — weighing the Okapis, 
getting export licenses and veterinary certificates, 
signing a host of papers and clearing customs. 


Auyoni, the Okapi at the right, in the enclosure 
it Epulu. The scars on her flanks and sides are a 
esult of minor injuries received when she fell in- 
9 a pit on June 10. The injuries have now healed. 


Fate had different plans for us. First, the battery 
in the passenger car went dead, and so did the 
generator. After an hour’s wait, a truck came 
along. Luckily it carried an extra battery, which 
the Indian driver was kind enough to lend us. 
Some miles later the car stopped again, this time 
with an ominous and generalized rattle. We tried 
everything anyone could think of, but it was no 
use; after four hours of tinkering we simply 
pushed the car to the side of the road and every- 
body piled on the truck with the Okapis and we 
bounced onward. At dawn it started to rain as it 
can rain only in the tropics, and the downpour 
continued for three hours. The Okapis did not 
seem to mind it. 

The Sabena Airlines people at Stanleyville 
were worried about our failure to appear on sched- 
ule but they suspected what the reason was and 
sent a reliable automobile to meet us a few miles 
Picettown. We met at 2-00. pmol jumped in 


it and practically flew into town where I got all 
our papers in order and signed. Walter stayed 
with the truck and looked after the weighing of 
the Okapis. 

The plane trip from Stanleyville to Brussels 
was uneventful. Walter Wendnagel and I were 
too tired to sleep more than in brief naps, waking 
constantly to go forward to see about the Okapis. 
They were not worried. Muyoni and Museka 
lay down in their crates and slept most of the way. 
They must have been exhausted from bouncing 
so long in the truck. 

Upon arrival in Brussels early ‘Thursday morn- 
ing, Sabena had two DC-3 planes waiting on the 
apron for Walter and me. After a scurry of un- 
loading and re-loading, posing for press photog- 
raphers and television men, I bade Walter a hur- 
ried good-bye and Muyoni, Museka and I were 
off to Hamburg, which we reached in two and a 
half hours. The Okapis were in the quarantine 
station in Hamburg just 21 hours after leaving 
Stanleyville. Walter flew with his Okapi directly 
to Basel, as Switzerland does not require a quar- 
antine period for ruminants entering the country. 

I stayed with the Okapis in Hamburg for a 
week. This period I considered critical, for it 
was the period of converting them from their 
normal diet of leaves to foods which are a substi- 
tute and which we can supply. The quarantine 
attendant and | found they liked willow and oak 
leaves. The next food they accepted was oatmeal 
offered first in their water. Then we found a grass 
they seemed to enjoy. To this we added lucerne, 
similar to alfalfa, gradually reducing the amount 
of grass until they were eating just lucerne. 
When I left Hamburg they were eating with 
some enjoyment bread, carrots, greens, oranges, 
lemons, onions, bananas and apples. 

On the way home | stopped for one day to visit 
Walter Van den bergh, Director of the Antwerp 
Zoo, and to see his two pairs of Okapis. ‘They 
are beautiful animals. As usual he was a most 
delightful host and was pleased that the Belgian 
Congo had presented the Okapis and that we had 
been successful in bringing them to Europe. 

In conclusion I would like to offer the hope 
that Muyoni and Museka, with the aid of Bilota 
in the Bronx and Aribi at Brookfield, will become 
the matriarchs of a sturdy and large herd of 


“American” Okapis. 
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A Field Study of African 
Parks and Wildlife 


By FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


FIELD stuby of the national parks and wild- 
life reserves of Africa and the present 
status of wildlife on that continent has 

been undertaken by the Zoological Society and 
the Conservation Foundation. Its first tangible 
result will be the publication of a Handbook of 
African National Parks and Wildlife Reserves; 
we can only guess how far-reaching may be the 
consequences of this fresh and comprehensive 
study. 

The study will be made by George W. 
Treichel, a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who has been trained in geography, ecol- 
ogy and conservation, and his wife Jeanne, an 
experienced teacher of natural science. To both 
of them this undertaking represents the culmina- 
tion of years of advance study and preparation. 
They began their field work in Kenya in Novem- 
ber and during 1957 will visit a maximum num- 
ber of wildlife areas in East Africa and the Bel- 
gian Congo, Mozambique, the Central African 
Federation and areas to the south. 

At the present time a comprehensive natural- 
ist's guide to the parks, wildlife reserves and 
natural areas of Central and South Africa is not 
available. Much information does exist in widely 
scattered but not readily obtainable source mate- 
rial. However, for two major groups there is a 
definite need for a volume giving comparative 
treatment of the various park and wildlife reserve 
areas: conservationists far removed from the scene 
but concerned with the problems which threaten 


the continued existence of some refuge areas; 


since unspoiled tribal life is rapidly diminishing. 

The primary objective of this field project, 

therefore, will be to collect sufficient additional 
information for the production of a handbook. 
Intensive library preparations have been com- 
pleted. The ultimate success of the project will de- 
pend largely upon the assistance offered by park 
and wildlife personnel who have had firsthand 
experience in the various areas. Information con- 
cerning conservation laws, practices, and issues 
for each political unit will be summarized in the 
text after which the following classes of areas will 
be covered. 
(1) National parks. These are, for the most part, the 
better known areas, but there is considerable varia- 
tion in the types of areas called “parks,” for statute 
provisions differ widely. 
Complete and partial wildlife reserves. These serve 
as extremely important game reservoirs and many 
equal or even surpass the national parks in size and 
importance. Flowever, in some cases, the wildlife 
is preserved only until the land can be put to more 
economic use, or until land users at the periphery 
are inconvenienced by depredations. 

(3) Bird concentration areas. The large water bird con- 
centrations are of particular interest. In the past 
the multitudes of large mammals have diverted at- 
tention from Africa’s rich and striking avifauna. 


to 


(4) Wetlands. The large swamps and marshes are im- 
portant wildlife reservoirs and, like wetlands every- 
where, they face an uncertain future. 

(5) Mountain wilderness areas. 

(6) Other superior natural areas — lakes, rivers, water- 
falls, and routes. 

Detailed information about the specific areas 


will be arranged under topics of practical inter- 


The great plains of Tanganyika dominated by Mou: 
Kilimanjaro are the home of great aggregations 

wildlife. Here Mr. Treichel will make part of h 
survey of parks and reserves and animal resource 


Photograph by Ylla, from ‘Animals in Africa’’ 


and the increasing number of individuals who 
plan to visit or study on the continent. In many 
areas, the viewing of wildlife and wild scenery 
has become the dominant attraction, especially 
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The Albert National Park in the Belgian Congo is a model of park management and wildlife pro- 


tection. Hippopotamuses abound in and around the Rutshuru River, which flows through the park. 


est: Location and size; accessibility, approaches 
and interior routes; terrain features and vegeta- 
tion cover types; principal natural attractions, 
fauna highlights and concentration points; facili- 
ties for visitors, if any; representative list of nat- 
ural history literature dealing with the area; ori- 
gin, history and administration, in condensed 
form; problems and threats to the future security 
of the areas — this latter a most significant feature 
of the study. 

Mr. and Mrs. Treichel also expect to introduce 
some aspects of several subjects that are basic to 
an understanding of wildlife conservation — dis- 
tribution and movements of the large herbivores; 
game-empty areas; major habitat divisions; recur- 
ring droughts and locust eruptions; economic im- 
portance of wildlife; the African poacher as the 
“greatest destroyer’; diseases and_ infestations: 
wholesale destruction schemes; and threatened 
species. 

Both the Zoological Society and the Conserva- 
tion Foundation feels that the handbook — and 
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the magazine articles and lectures that presum- 
ably will follow — will be of great value in in- 
creasing the interest in the unrivalled animal re- 
sources of Africa, in providing a readily available 
source of basic information for anyone planning 
a visit to the areas, and create a greater awareness 
of the problems of maintaining the wildlife areas 
now existing. 

We hope, too, that it will indicate the impor- 
tance of preserving additional examples of the 
representative and unique areas wherever pos- 
sible, for sometimes the highest practical long- 
term value of much land may be as a wildlife 
habitat. 

Finally, we hope that it will arouse public in- 
terest and support for international conservation 
organizations and their programs which focus on 
resources having international as well as national 
values. The conservation movement must con- 
vince administrators in all African areas of the 


value of maintaining at least a portion of their 
rich natural heritage. 


WE ARE 
MOVING INTO 


AQUARIUM 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


The Aquarium seen from the Boardwalk at 
Coney Island — a clean, fresh, sparkling addi- 
tion to the attractions of the seaside play- 
ground. The wide steps lead fo the restaurant. 


HE First uNir of the Aquarium, lo- 

cated on the oceanside at the eastern end 

of Coney Island, was officially turned 
over to the Zoological Society on September 27. 
The strenuous task of equipping the structure for 
its function of exhibiting marine life is now 
proceeding swiftly and we are aiming at an open- 
ing to the public (with, of course, a preview for 
Members of the Zoological Society) in mid-May 
of next year. 

The first specimens for exhibition have already 
arrived: two of the most personable young Atlan- 
tic Walruses anyone could want to see. The fishes, 
as well as more marine mammals and birds, will 
not begin to arrive until the coming of warm 
weather in early spring. By that time tanks of 
conditioned water will be ready to receive them 
—and when they start coming from tropical and 
sub-tropical seas, they will arrive quickly and in 
large numbers. 

Director Christopher W. Coates has now moved 
his office from the Zoological Park to the Aquar- 
ium and is directing the testing of pumps and 
circulating systems, the assembling of collecting 
gear, nets, shipping containers for fish, the pumps 
and filters to be installed in the Aquarium’s truck, 
and all the other thousand-and-one details of the 


The two large tanks at the left 
in the main hall of the Aquarium 
will be devoted to bright fishes 
from coral reefs of the tropics. 


Visitors entering the Aquarium 
will pass down this hall beside 
windows looking underwater in- 
to an oceanic tank of large fishes. 


outhtting of a new institution. Other members 
of the Aquarium’s staff are remaining at the Zoo- 
logical Park for a few weeks more to maintain the 
collection of freshwater fishes that has been ex- 
hibited in the Lion House for the past fifteen 
years. Eventually most of these fishes, except a 
few of special scientific interest, will be distrib- 
uted among other public aquariums in the United 
States, for the Aquarium will Cin its first stage ) 
be set up to exhibit mainly marine life. 

Before the arrival of tropical fishes in the 
spring, local “stand-ins” will be used to condition 
the sea water in the tanks and to give the staff 
of new tankmen a certain amount of practice in 
maintaining an aquarium. Collecting of these 
local fishes will begin well before the end of 
the year. 
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One of the major jobs that was begun as soon 


as the building was turned over to the Aquarium 
staff is the creation of a decorative habitat for 
coral reef fishes in two tanks, one eighteen feet 
long and the other sixteen and a half feet in 
length. Miss Clara Hankins, a sculptor, has been 
engaged to design and build the large, yet mov- 
able, sections of reef that will be the home of 
hundreds of brilliant tropical fishes. 

It has taken many years to reach the present 
point in our progress toward a great Aquar- 
ium for New York City, and additional millions 
of dollars will be required to complete further 
stages. But we are on our way now, and so far 
—very good! 


00 NEWS 
IN PICTURES 


Photographs by SAM DUNTON 


Climbing is the favorite occupation of 
our MARKHORS and to give them some- 
thing worthy of their sure-footedness 
an cna! perch has been built in the 
corral at the top of Goat Hill. The 
animals spend much time on the plank. 
And they are growing, too; the male 
now has a beginning “ot a fine beard. 


All is quiet in the HIPPOPOTAMUS 
paradise these days. When Phoebe H 
came to us on August 30, to replace 
the previous Phoebe who had died in 
July, her attitude toward the young 
male, Peter II, was distinctly Ga 
at first. Now they have become more 
settled and are the best of friends. 


| aen 225 ahem me 


Sam We wet we oe 


Provisionally, at least, they have been named OLAF and KAREN — good Danish names, as 
befits young WALRUSES presumably taken by Danish seamen in ‘hes Arctic. These are the 
first specimens acquired by the new Aquarium at Coney Island, and although the Aquarium 
itself will not be open until next spring, the Walruses are temporarily quartered in a pool 
alongside the Boardwalk and are attracting interest that speaks well for the appeal of the whole 
Aqvararn. Some of these days more Commodions (and convenient) living quarters will be 
ready for them, but in the meantime they have been getting plenty of fun aod excitement out 
of their present pool. Aquarium keepers have to cross a narrow gangplank to carry fish to Olaf 
and Karen several times a day, and they have to be even more agile once they reach the concrete 
island, for Olaf has had a ravenous appetite and in his eagerness to get at the cut-up fish has twice 
knocked the feeding pan into the water — and once the keeper wan it. Nor have barriers, either 
electric fences or poli planks, stopped him and Karen when they took it into their heads to go 
wandering around the fenced-in Aquarium grounds. Fortunately they are as good-natured and 
harmless as they are strong and willful, and at the approach of a keeper, Ww ee surprised in one 
of their forays out of the pool, they turn around and flop back, usually to settle down and sleep. 


HE InpiAN GaviaL (Gavialis gangeticus 
Gmelin) is undoubtedly the oddest look- 


ing of all living crocodilians. In fact, its 


external appearance is more reminiscent of the 
fossil Phytosaurs than of the other species living 
today. However, this external resemblance is only 
superficial and the Gavial is merely a specialized 
crocodile and not a survivor of the narrow-snouted 
Phytosaur clan that died out 155 million years 
ago, 

While the Gavial is not a close relative of the 
ancient Phytosaurs, its lineage goes far back in 
the fossil record. If we look into the fossil history 
of the crocodilians, we find that the ancestral 
forms lived 180 million years ago at the beginning 
of the Age of Reptiles. About 150 million years 
ago these ancestral crocodiles gave rise to the 
modern types. According to Dr. Edwin H. Col- 
bert, who outlined their history in his interesting 
book, “The Dinosaur Book,” the first modern 
crocodilians were small but in turn gave rise to 
a successful group of large, active species very 
similar to the forms living today. He said that by 
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ODDEST-LOOKING 
CROCODILTAN 


By JAMES A. OLIVER 


the end of the Cretaceous geological period, about 
70 million years ago, “the three groups of modern 
crocodilians had appeared, namely the pointed- 
snouted crocodiles, the broad-snouted alligators, 


Four young Indian Gavials have been 
presented to us and now we have the 
agreeable job of fattening them up, 
for they arrived in poor condition. 


With only one jaw (as the result: 
an accident), a Gavial would se: 
to be badly handicapped in eati 
But not so our one-jawed specim: 


and the very narrow-snouted gavials. Indeed, the 
[true crocodile] pattern was well set in the Creta- 
ceous, for there has been very little significant 
change in the crocodilians since that date.” 

While there has been little change in the struc- 
tural features of the crocodilians, there have been 
notable changes in size and geographic distribu- 
tion. Many of the fossil crocodilians were truly 
gigantic in their proportions and we can be thank- 
ful that predatory crocodiles 50 and 60 feet long 
are a thing of the past. The largest of our modern 
crocodilians appear to have a maximum length of 
25 to 30 feet—and_ these lengths are rarely 
attained. 

Within the past 60 million years the croco- 
dilians, including the Gavials, occurred over a 
larger portion of the world than they do today. 
For example, Alligators lived as far north as Can- 
ada. Gavials, which are now found only in India, 


occurred over a wider area in Asia, including the 
East Indies, and in Africa. Slender-snouted, 
gavial-like crocodiles occurred in Europe and 
North America as recently as 20 million years ago. 
Walter Auffenberg recently discovered the fossil 
remains of a number of these crocodilians in 
northern Florida. One nearly complete skeleton, 
now mounted in the Florida State Museum in 
Gainesville, was estimated to have been about 23 
feet in length. 

‘True Gavials occur today only in the rivers of 
northern India, from the Indus on the west to the 
Brahmaputra on the east. ‘There is one doubtful 
record from the Irrawaddy River in Burma. The 
Gavial is found only in rivers but inhabits the 
quiet back-water areas. It has seldom been seen 
in lakes or estuaries. 

The Gavial is primarily a fish-eater and the 
long slender snout is believed to be an adaptation 
for catching fish. The mouth is lined with sharp, 
needle-like teeth — 27 to 29 on each side of the 
upper jaws and 25 or 26 on each side of the lower 
jaws, making a minimum of more than 100 teeth! 
When a fish is caught in this trap it never gets 


away. The Gavial, like the other crocodilians, 


catches fish by sudden, quick sideward jerks of its 
head. Its narrow, rounded snout reduces the re- 
sistance of the water, enabling the jaws to move 
and snap quickly. Sometimes more than one fish 
is caught at a time in the long jaws. It is interest- 
ing to see the skill with which a Gavial maneu- 
vers a fish the length of its long jaws without 
dropping it, turning it so that it is swallowed 
head- or tail-first. ‘This is done without a hitch 
and almost so smoothly that the fish seems drawn 
into the mouth. 

For some time it was thought that Gavials ate 
only fish, but the remains of birds, dogs and goats, 
as well as human ornaments, have been found 
in their stomachs. Natives of the regions in 
which Gavials live do not seem to fear them and 
it is believed that they rarely attack human be- 
ings. The finding of ornaments in the Gavial’s 
stomachs is believed to result from the eating of 
corpses rather than from attacking living human 
beings. 

Little is known about the habits of the Gavial 
in the wild. According to Mr. Humayun Ab- 
dulali of the Bombay Natural History Society, 
the Gavial differs from all other living crocodil- 


ians in being primarily diurnal in its activities. 
This may explain why its eyes shine only 
faintly in the presence of a light. The eyes of 
all other crocodilians, to our knowledge, shine 
brightly under such circumstances. Many noc- 
turnal animals possess a reflective material, crys- 
talline guanine, either in the retina or on the in- 
ner side at the back of the eyeball. ‘This material 
causes the eyes to shine at night in the presence 
of light and results in greater visual sensitivity in 
dim light. 

Like all crocodilians, the Gavial reproduces 
by laying eggs. These are said to be deposited in 
holes in sandbanks. The eggs have been reported 
to number 40 or more. In 1913 Baini Parshad 
shot a female Gavial that measured 9 feet 7 
inches and that contained 56 eggs. The eggs 
were fully developed, covered with a hard shell 
and were apparently about to be laid. One meas- 
ured 3.6 x 2.8 inches. 

Female Gavials are smaller than males, seldom 
exceeding 14 feet in length. ‘The largest male on 
record measured 21 feet 6 inches. A number of 
books attribute a length of 30 feet to this species, 
but such outsized lengths are not based on au- 
thentic records. In old males the tip of the snout 
is enlarged and rounded. According to one story, 
this was the basis for the animal’s name since the 
rounded protuberance resembled an earthen pot 
or “ghara.” Thus the original name was Gharial 
and is sometimes spelled Garial. When Dr. Gray 
proposed a new genus for this animal in 1831 he 
meant to name it Garialis, but the printer put in 
a “y,” instead of an “r.” The name has become 
established now as Gavialis, with the common 
name, Gavial. Needless to say, it is still called 
Gharial in India. 

Gavials are prized zoological exhibits, but are 
hard to get and therefore somewhat rare in z00- 
logical parks. We exhibited our first Gavial in 
1911, but we do not have a record of how long 
this specimen lived. One individual in the Lon- 
don Zoo lived there 24 years. In 1946 we pur- 
chased a female Gavial from a dealer. Until last 
year this was the only Gavial known to be on 
exhibition in the United States. When we moved 
our collection back into the remodeled Reptile 
House, this animal somehow broke her lower jaw. 
Drs. Leonard J. Goss and Charles P. Ganda] 


wired the fractured bones, but they failed to heal 
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and infection set in. It became necessary to 
amputate the lower jaw at the base in order to 
save the animal’s life. This was skillfully done 
by the two veterinarians, the jaw healed beauti- 
fully and we had the only one-jawed Gavial in 
a zoo. The missing lower jaw is scarcely no- 
ticeable to the public and the animal has made a 
splendid recovery. Such an individual would 
starve to death in the wild, but in the Reptile 
House the keepers carefully feed her by means of 
forceps and she gets her full ration of fish along 
with the other crocodilians in the large pool. 

We have been wanting to get some young 
Gavials to augment our outstanding collection of 
crocodilians. However, this is easier wished than 
done. The Society’s good friend and Founder in 
Perpetuity, Mr. Saul Blickman, took an interest 
in this matter and determined that we should get 
young Gavials. Despite many setbacks, delays 
and difficulties, Mr. Blickman succeeded after 
two years in getting four young individuals as far 
as Calcutta. Further delays were experienced be- 
fore the animals reached Mr. Humayun Abdulali 
in Bombay. 

There the final bit of red tape tied them down. 
India had just placed an embargo on the ship- 
ment out of the country of all crocodilian hides. 
The local customs agent ruled that “since these 
animals are still in their hides” they could not be 
shipped to the United States! All of these delays 
worried us considerably because Gavials are diffi- 
cult to feed at best and we were afraid the poor 
creatures would starve to death before they 
reached us. Mr. Blickman got in touch with the 
proper authorities and the Gavials, “in their 
hides,” were soon on their way. No further diff- 
culties were experienced and the four thin little 
Gavials reached the Reptile House safely on 
September 9. They were put in charge of Keeper 
Robert Raabe, who soon had all four of them 
eating greedily from long forceps. The animals 
have already filled out nicely and appear to be on 
their way to what we hope will be a long and 
pleasant life in the Reptile House. We can not 
tell the sex of our four youngsters, but there is a 
reasonable chance that at least one of them will 
be a male. When it grows up we hope it will 
get a really large protuberance on its snout so we 
can see one of the possible reasons for the inter- 
esting name “Gavial” — even if it is a misspelling. 
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THE AMERICAN BEAVER 


By ALBERT R. SHADLE 


Biology Department, University of Buffalo 


EPENDING upon the altitude and the lati- 
tude, i.e., the higher above sea level and 
the farther north the area, the earlier the 

Beaver is faced with three important chores which 
have to be completed before hard-freezing weather 
covers its pond with a strong layer of ice. First, 
the family must cut, collect and store enough 
limbs and brush to supply its members with all the 
bark they will need for food throughout the win- 
ter, when they are unable to get fresh materials. 
Second, the family must complete any additional 
building or repairs which the lodge or lodges 
need; and third, must extend, raise the height, or 
repair any of the dams which need such attention 
to make them sufficiently watertight to insure a 
full pond of water all winter long. While the 
Beavers may be working more or less simultane- 
ously on all three of these projects, we shall take 
up each one and follow it through as if the proj- 
ects were completed consecutively. 

The food harvesting and storing time is a very 
busy one and may be started while the leaves on 
the trees are still quite green. If there are aspens 
in the area, they will usually be the ones chosen 
for storage although other trees as well as bushes 
are also used. The regular process of felling, cut- 
ting into pieces, and transporting is followed in 
taking the cuttings to the chosen location. ‘The 
pile or piles of stored food are usually located 
only a few feet or yards from the lodge or the 
bank den, so that the food is conveniently near 
the living quarters. 

When the first brushy limbs are brought in for 
winter use, they are towed to the point in the 
pond where they are to be stored. If left floating 
at the surface, much of the material would stick 
out above the water and eventually dry up, so 
that it would soon be spoiled for food. Floating 
limbs might also drift away with the wind, or 
float away if there was an appreciable current. 


The Beaver has learned to make sure that its food 
remains where it wants it. Seizing the first branch 
near the severed end, it dives with it, pulls it to 
the bottom of the pond, and, giving its head and 
neck several sharp jerks to one side, shoves the 
cut end of the limb as deep as it can into the mud 
of the bottom of the pond, thus holding it sub- 
merged where the water will keep the bark fresh 
for a long time. More branches are brought and 
anchored in the bottom, or stuck in among the 
others, and as the pile accumulates and the wood 
becomes waterlogged, the mass on the floor of the 
pond forms a dense tangle of many dismembered 
trees and bushes. These food piles vary greatly in 
size, depending upon the number of Beavers in 
the family and the abundance of food materials. 
They may measure six to nine feet wide, twenty- 
five feet or more long, and four or more feet deep. 
The coolness of the water tends to preserve the 
freshness of the bark and soon the thick ice seals 
the top of the pond. Thereafter the Beavers are 
confined largely to their lodge or lodges where 
they spend much time sleeping, eating and rest- 
ing. When they are active, they go out through 
a burrow into their pond and swim about at will, 
but to breathe and renew their oxygen supply 
they must go back up into the den, or use bub- 
bles of air trapped under the ice. When a Beaver 
wants food, it swims to the food supply, cuts off 
a piece of wood with the bark on it, returns with 
it to the lodge and leisurely gnaws off the bark, 
then takes the peeled piece out and drops it into 
the water outside the lodge. Since the wood is 
waterlogged, it sinks to the bottom. These dis- 
carded pieces are often used the following season 
for building and repairing. 

The second important fall chore is the repair- 
ing and reconditioning of the living quarters. 
During the summer, little is usually done to the 
lodge, but with the family growing up and need- 
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ing more room, some enlargement of the den 
cavity is usually necessary and this may involve 

adding material over the whole lodge. ‘The en- 
largement is accomplished by digging and cutting 
away the walls and the ceiling of the den cavity, 
which necessitates adding more sticks, ete., to the 
outside of the lodge to thicken its walls. Dis- 
carded pieces of peeled sticks and limbs, either 
old or fresh, are collected one by one and brought 
to the lodge where they are carried or dragged up 
on it and dropped somewhere haphazardly. Since 
the heavier pieces are usually dragged by one end 
as the Beaver walks up on the lodge, many of 
them will lie pointing roughly from the base 
towards the peak, but the positions are rather 
irregular and hit-and miss. After a liberal supply 
of sticks has been added, the addition of the plas- 


ter coat is begun. Diving to the bottom of the 


pond, the Beaver gathers with its fore limbs a 


load of mud, leaves and other debris and floats to 
the top. Then swimming to the lodge, it waddles 
on its hind legs up the structure to deposit the 
soft material upon the sticks. In this way, several 
inches to more than a foot of sticks and mud are 
added to strengthen the walls. Whether by acci- 
dent or intentionally, we do not know, but the 
sticks at the peak are never solidly plastered to- 
gether like the remainder of the lodge. ‘Thus 
there is an opportunity for ventilation and chi inge 
of air through the thick unplastered layer at the 


peak. ‘This can often be demonstrated on a cold, 
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frosty morning when the moisture >-laden warm air 
coming from the inside of the lodge condense 
into vapor as it strikes the cold putside air boo 
the peak. The sticks at the top are so numerous 
and form such a thick criss-crossed layer that one 
can never see down through the ventilator. 

The third important fall work is attention to 
the dams. Throughout the summer, the Beavers 
are likely to pay little or no attention to their 
dams unless they have been unexpectedly dam- 
aged by high waters or by man so that the water 
of their pond is rapidly lowered, for then im- 
mediate repairs are necessary. 

Spring is the time when high waters are likely 
to cause most damage to the dams by washing 
away more or less of their crests. This damage is 
usually promptly repaired. Weak dams built en- 
tirely of small willow cuttings are susceptible to 
An island lodge in August, before 
the sticks are plastered with mud. 
Logs in the water are felled trees 


too large to be handled by Beavers. 
Photo by R. D. Fraser 


Dams built entirely of small brush 
material like this one may be dam- 
aged or even completely washed out 


by heavy rains or in spring floods. 
Photo by R. D. Fraser 


considerable destruction, sometimes by a single 
hard summer downpour and a heavy flow of 
water. In late summer and early fall, Beavers be- 
come actively interested in the condition of their 
dams and at this time many of their damming op- 
erations occur. Old ones are repaired and often 
raised along the entire length and may be ex- 
tended at one or both ends. New dams are con- 
structed to supplement the old ones and increase 
the home area to accommodate the increase in the 
Beaver family. In these operations great volumes 
of materials are transported and used in prepara- 
tion for winter. 

_ When these three chores have been completed, 
the Beavers are prepared for the long, cold winter 
days and nights for they will usually be confined 
to their living quarters and the water surrounding 
their lodge after the pond is completely frozen 
over. These periods of confinement are spent in 
loafing, sleeping, tearing pieces of wood into 
shreds for bedding, swimming for exercise and 
play under the ice, and in cutting pieces of food 
material from the food pile in cold storage nearby. 
So one can understand why the Beaver lives a 
very sleepy, lazy life throughout the winter 
months and is not the “busy Beaver” it is sup- 
posed to be. 

The young males and females pair up when 
they are approximately two years old, and choose 
a location to establish their own home. ‘They 
breed during the winter and after a gestation 
period of about three months, the young are born 
— usually in April or May, in the bank den or in 
the lodge. The number of kits averages three or 
four, but may vary from one to eight. Even ten 
have been reported. At birth, the kits weigh from 
eight to twenty ounces or more, are fully furred 
with a soft brownish fur, their eyes are open, and 
they walk about readily. The young grow rapidly, 
usually weighing 10 to 15 pounds at nine months, 
and 20 to 27 at a year. They remain with their 
parents until they leave or are driven out of the 
family when they are almost sexually mature and 
ready to establish their own home and rear a 
family. 

Such a Beaver family (parents and young) 
may number four to six the first year. When the 
female is about to give birth to her next litter, the 
following spring, the male and the yearlings have 
to leave the main den or lodge, for by that time 


the family will have built one or more additional 
dens or lodges where these will live, while the 
mother and the new kits remain in the main 
lodge. ‘They all work together on the various 
projects and the whole group is often referred to 
as a colony of Beavers. A large number is an ad- 
vantage when there is a great deal of work to be 
done in building dams, canals, lodges and dens. 
However, large colonies require great quantities 
of food for winter subsistence, and the numbers 
of trees cut and the amount of food stored by such 
a colony often make very large piles. 

Adult Beavers generally respond to sounds, to 
things which they see, and particularly to moving 
objects. ‘The male appears to be more cautious 
and excitable than the female. When frightened 
by something nearby, he strikes the water with 
his tail and dives quickly. If he is only suspicious 
or is disturbed by something, he is likely to swim 
rapidly back and forth, watching intently, alert 
for anything which might necessitate prompt ac- 
tion. Once assured that all is not well, with his 
tail he gives one or more hard slaps on the surface 
of the water and dives quickly, often to reappear 
shortly for another surveillance. In a quiet wood- 
land, such slaps of the tail can be heard for a con- 
siderable distance and may be followed by the 
slaps of other Beavers in the area. If he is close 
to the lodge and there are young in the colony, 
the male appears even more careful than usual 
and he is likely to dive and enter the safety of the 
lodge or a neighboring bank burrow where he 
may remain for some time. 

The female appears to take a much more lei- 
surely, casual attitude. I have often seen her pay 
little or no attention to the excited actions of the 
male until he had given a number of warning 
slaps. She then ceased her feeding or other ac- 
tivity, to make observations herself or to seek 
refuge out of sight. She seems to be quite alert to 
the activities of the young and watchful for their 
safety. Like all young animals, the kits often take 
chances which the adult does not take, and I have 
frequently seen a mother actually prevent a kit, 
and in one case a yearling, from coming out on 
the bank in response to my imitation of a Beaver 
call. Each time, the female swam up behind the 
young animal and, putting one of her fore paws 
on each hip of the young, definitely and with 
force turned it away from the bank and out into 
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the pond, thus putting herself between the young 


and me. One recalcitrant kit which insisted on 
coming to me was seized by the mother and 
pushed ahead of her as she swam out into the 
pond. The kit struggled to get away from her 
and four times she pushed and held the young 
under water for three seconds or more, before it 
finally ceased its struggling. By that time, the 
mother had pushed it well out from the bank. 
After the baby had given up, the parent headed it 
towards the lodge and released it. It apparently 
had learned its lesson, for it did not try again to 
come back to me. Another mother treated her 
yearling similarly. She swam up behind it, caught 
it by the thighs, swung it around in the water, 
and started it back across the small lake towards 
the lodge. 

Some people consider Beavers very destructive 
animals and want to keep them out of the woods, 
while others strongly maintain that they do no 
harm at all and are really beneficial animals. Both 
points of view cannot be wholly true, so it will be 
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A nursing Beaver surrounded by her kits. The nu. 
ber of young is usually three or four, but there m 
be only one or as many as eight or ten. This family 


exceptionally large. Kits are only a few days a 
Photo H. Hinrichs, from National Audubon Society 


necessary for us to look into the real evidence and 
then try to draw unbiased conclusions. 

On the debit side of the account, Beavers do 
cut goodly numbers of trees and shrubs for food 
and building projects, but much of this material 
—willows, alders, blue beech, shadbush, etc. — 
are of little or no commercial value. Aspens and 
birch are usually too small to be of commercial 
value, unless they are to be used for pulp wood or 
for lumber. Beavers do occasionally flood and kill 
some good timber trees, but the numbers so lost 
are usually an insignificant part of the whole 
woods, and even the lumber from these dead trees 
could be salvaged if done promptly, so that these 
losses are not of much importance. Of the whole 
wooded area, the amount destroyed by these ani- 


mals and by their dams is usually only a small 
fraction of one percent. 

If one compares the amount of damage done by 
Beavers with the amount done by man’s own 
waste of trees and forest potential in his lumber- 
ing operations, and by fires which he causes, or 
with the wind damage by storms or by the insect 
destruction and the loss from diseases, which in 
many cases man has brought into the country, 
then we find the damage done by the Beaver 
hardly worth mentioning, 

In small parks, private estates of a few acres, 
and homesteads where there are special plantings 
of shrubs and trees for reforestation and for 
shade, cutting and damming by Beavers can be 
very destructive and the results of careful plan- 
ning and costly investment may be destroyed. In 
such cases, the immediate removal of these ani- 
mals is definitely justified and is mandatory. 

Beavers often build dams which block small 
bridges and culverts along railroads and public 
roads. They can be quite destructive by flooding 
tracks and roads. Sometimes gravel roads are ac- 
tually washed away and must be rebuilt. These 
are what are known as “nuisance Beavers,” and 
their removal is generally promptly accomplished 
by the State Conservation Department when the 
situation is called to its attention. 

On the credit side of the account, the Beaver 
has always been active and consistent in its con- 
servation of water, for by damming and storing 
the water in its ponds, rapid runoff is retarded 
and more of the water soaks into the soil to sup- 
ply the essential water. This stored water is also 
important in maintaining the flow of water 
through the hot dry periods of the summer when 
the streams might otherwise go dry. 

Beavers also aid in soil conservation through 


the partial control of erosion by water. When 
soil-laden water stands in the Beaver ponds, the 
soil particles settle out and are deposited as silt 
on the bottom, where it builds up what eventu- 
ally become low, fertile, grassy areas known as 
Beaver meadows. Beavers thus help to keep the 
eroded soil from getting farther down where it 
fills the stream channels, increases floods, hinders 
navigation and damages harbors by filling them 
with silt. 

Beaver ponds are of great value to all sorts of 
wildlife, both plant and animal. Characteristic 
plants and small invertebrates abound in such 
habitats. Fish, amphibians, many insects and even 
some of the birds find these ponds excellent re- 
production areas. Herons, ducks, insect-eating 
birds, amphibians, turtles, snakes, raccoons, 
mink, porcupines, deer, bears, weasels, foxes, 
and many others find food, water and cover to 
protect them in and around the ponds. The Bea- 
vers are very hospitable and everything is wel- 
come in their area. ‘The excess Beaver population 
annually produces a large and valuable crop of 
furs and these furs count heavily in favor of the 
animals. 

After studying all of these points, I am in- 
clined to believe that we must consider the Beaver 
one of the most interesting and desirable wild- 
life forms. If you are still undecided in your point 
of view, spend a few evenings with a Beaver 
family at its pond. That should definitely help 
you to make a decision. Knowing something of 
the Beaver’s history and habits and having gotten 
acquainted with it by watching it go about its 
regular activities around its lodge and pond, we 
can hardly help becomming ardent advocates 
of the perpetuation of this distinctive early 
American. 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


League of Women Voters 
Studying Conservation 

The League of Women Voters has adopted as 
part of its national program the study of conserva- 
tion of water supplies, and has recommended as 
essential background reading two of the Founda- 
tion’s publications: “Concepts of Conservation, 
A Guide to Discussion” and “A Conservation 
Handbook” by Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., first pub- 
lished by the Foundation in 1949. This latter 
book has now gone through three printings and a 
new edition was issued this fall. 


Adult Education 

The Fund for Adult Education, created by the 
Ford Foundation, has requested the assistance of 
our organization in planning its proposed new 
adult discussion program on the subject of Natu- 
ral Resources and People. Discussion guides, 
selected readings and audio-visual aids are among 
the media to be used to stimulate discussions. 


Olaus Murie’s Report on Alaska 

The expedition headed by Dr. Olaus Murie 
has returned from an extended visit to the Brooks 
Range in northern Alaska. The purpose of the 
trip was to survey the fauna and flora and report 
on the desirability of establishing a wildlife refuge 
or reserve in the region. One or more illustrated 
articles concerning this expedition will be pub- 
lished later on in ANtmAL Kincpom. The project 
was jointly sponsored by the Conservation Foun- 
dation and the Zoological Society. 


Educational Television 

The Metropolitan Educational Television As- 
sociation, of which Fairfield Osborn is a member 
of the Board of Directors, has sought the assist- 
ance of the Foundation in the preparation of its 
first education program series which will be de- 
voted to natural resources and conservation. 
META has recently received substantial grants 
to assure continuing production and broadcasting 
of educational programs in the metropolitan area. 
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Our Educational Program 
Prof. Elizabeth Hone of Los Angeles State Col- 


lege is undertaking educational research in con- 
nection with phases I and I of our study of the 
quantity and quality of conservation teaching in 
the school systems of the United States. In con- 
nection with this project Mrs. Martha Munzer 
and Paul Brandwein are now completing the 
manuscript of their book on teaching science 
through conservation, which will be published 
in due course. 


Resources and Political Action 
The Rockefeller Brothers Fund has launched 


a special project for panel consideration of the 
most important problems related to political prog- 
ress and social welfare which will confront gov- 
ernment in the next decade or more. Representa- 
tives of the project have requested our staff to 
prepare a paper, or papers, related to resource 
problems and opportunities which should con- 
cern Federal or State governments. 


Society of Agronomists Meeting 
Robert Snider, our Director of Research, de- 
livered the principal paper on water resource 
problems before the Society of Agronomists at 
Cincinnati in November. 


Conservationists in Industry 

Roger Hale, in charge of our project to ascer- 
tain opportunities for resource specialists trained 
in graduate schools at a number of American 
universities, has been asked to address a meeting 
of representatives of the Forest Products Indus- 
tries to discuss the values of graduate resource 
training in industrial employment. 


New Trustees 


H1. J. Heinz, II, and James Cagney have been 
elected members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Conservation Foundation. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Staff Appointments 
and Changes 


Dr. John Tee-Van, Director of the Zoological 
Park since 1952, has been given the title of Gen- 
eral Director of the Zoological Park and the 
Aquarium, and at the same time Christopher W. 
Coates, Curator and Aquarist of the Aquarium 
since 1944, has been made Director of the 
Aquarium, 

On November 15 William G. Conway became 
Associate Curator of Birds. 
graduate of Washington University and former 
Curator of Birds at the St. Louis Zoo, is a well- 


Mr. Conway, a 


trained and experienced ornithologist and comes 
to us with the strong recommendation of the 
St. Louis Zoo. 

Charles Driscoll, Assistant Superintendent of 
Construction and Maintenance since 1952, has 
been made Superintendent of Construction and 
Maintenance, replacing the late Quentin Melling 


Schubert. 


Komodo Monitors Gain Weight 
In Past Eighteen Months 

It has been obvious for some months that the 
two Komodo Monitors in the Reptile House are 
putting on weight, for their skin is tight and 
their tails are plump and rounded. Weighing 
presented some difficulties, however, for Curator 
Oliver was reluctant to disturb them by forcing 
them into a box so they could be moved to a 
platform scale. 

The problem was solved in October by bringing 
the scales to the lizards. A special platform was 
built to hold the reptiles, which are almost nine 
feet long. ‘The female, always less excitable than 
the male, has been weighed in a test of the ap- 
paratus, and it was found that she has increased 
from 109 to 131 pounds, a gain of 22. It was 
quite easy to induce her to walk onto the plat- 
form; an egg (of which she is very fond) was 


held in front of her nose, and she followed it 
willingly. 
‘The male will be weighed in the next week or 
two. Te appears to have gained as much weight 
: (© fo) 
as the female, or more. 


Newsletter from Fiji Brings 
Praise from Members 

Jocelyn Crane’s “South Pacific Expedition 
Newsletter,” mailed from Fiji to all Members of 
the Zoological Society, has had a warm response 
from the membership. Some of the comments 
sent to the Society and to Miss Crane were: 
“... what a wonderful surprise — the letter from 
the Fiji Islands!” 
“...what pleasure you have given the numerous 
members of the Zoological Society with your hi- 
larious account —and yet educational too — of 
your South Sea experiences!” 
“...1 found your letter fascinating and hope you 
will write many more.” 
“...1 will treasure the stamps for my collection. 
How much more fun to receive a report like this 
than a stereographed one from the office in New 
York!” 
(From a publisher): “... would you consider 
writing a popular book for us about your 
experiences?” 


State Museum Publications 

A new list of sales publications has been com- 
piled by the New York State Museum and is 
available without charge on request to the Mu- 
seum at Albany 1, N. Y. It includes a consider- 
able number of zoological bulletins, circulars, 
handbooks, etc., that were formerly considered 
out of print and have been available only through 
dealers. The stock of some of these items is 
small; in such cases, preferences will be given to 
orders from libraries of universities, foundations 


and other organizations. 
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Penguin Egg Stopper. [0 prevent a recurrence 
of the past year’s accident, when a King Penguin 
egg rolled off the feet of the incubating bird in 
the Penguin House, dropped over the ledge into 
the pool and was broken, cement copings have 
been constructed at spots which seem to be favor- 
ites of the birds. It remains to be seen whether 
the Kings will lay next season and whether they 
will take advantage of the protective coping. 


Warsaw Exchange. Chinese Alligators are com- 
paratively rare in collections — there is some evi- 
dence that they may be extinct in their homeland 
—and we therefore welcomed an exchange with 
the Warsaw Zoo in Poland whereby one of their 
three specimens came to us in return for a collec- 
tion of North American snakes. The alligator 
is 47 inches long Cit reaches a maximum of about 
60 inches) and weighs 12 pounds. Other new 
arrivals in the Reptile Department include our 
first Amethystine Python from Australia, a snake 
that attains a length of 22 feet and is said to prey 
on Wallabies. Ours is 8 to 9 feet long. From Sir 
Edward Hallstrom and the ‘Taronga Park Zoo in 
Sydney we received a nice collection of Red- 
bellied Black Snakes, ‘Tiger Snakes, Blue-tongued 
Skinks and a magnificent Bearded Lizard. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


FAMILIAR ANIMALS OF AMERICA. By Will Barker. 113 
drawings by Carl Burger. xy + 300 pp. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1956. $4.95. 

However familiar the animals of our own country may 
be, there are always new observations to be recorded 
and new syntheses of the familiar and not-so-familiar 


facts to be made. “Familiar Animals of America” covers 
well-travelled ground, but does it in such a thorough 
and ormeniee yet readable, way that it must be 
welcomed wholeheartedly into the company of books 
about American animals. Here are the appearance, the 
size, the habits, the longevity, the food — in brief, the 
life history — of half a handed mammals and a gener- 
ous share of the reptiles and amphibians of this country, 
enlivened frequently by anecdotes and personal observa- 
tions. Carl Burger's drawings are superb and will give 
new ammunition to those ho believe that the artist is 


mightier than the photographer. = Verbs 


By James R. Harlan and 
in color by Maynard F. 
Published by the State of 


IOWA FISH AND FISHING. 
Everett B. Speaker. 377 pp., 63 illus. 
Reece. Many black-and-white illus. 
Iowa (State Conservation Commission), East 7th and Court Ave., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. Third edition, 1956. $2.50. Color plates 
(18 illus., 63 fishes) available separately for $2.00. 

When the first edition of this remarkable book was 
published in 1951, it was widely hailed as a model that 
any State might be proud to copy, and praise was 
lavished especially on Mr. Reece’s color illustrations of 
Iowa fish. Now comes the enlarged third edition with 
nine new color plates and foal additions, corrections 
and revisions totalling 140 more pages. For the fresh- 
water fisherman, this is more than ever the best book buy 
he is ever likely to make. Its aim is to point out where 
to fish Cin Iowa), the identification of fish caught, and 
how to catch them. “Identification” and “How to Catch” 
are applicable in pretty nearly any part of the United 
States, and the sections on where to fish in Iowa should 
draw fishermen from all over to that lush, green and 
lovely State. — W. Br. 


EVOLUTION, GENETICS, 
Dobzhansky. ix + 398 pp., illus. 
New York, 1955. $5.50. 


AND MAN. By _ Theodosius 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


Evolution is the most inclusive of biological subjects 
and therefore one of the most complex. AG is indeed 
fortunate that the challenge of presenting evolutionary 
facts and theories in lucid and readable English has been 
met by a series of masters of scientific exposition and 
style, of which Darwin himself was the first. Dr. Dob- 
zhansky i is one of the present day biologists maintaining 
this laudable tradition, and in this, ie latest book, fic 
mastery over both the subject and its elucidation is most 
apparent. Although written as an elementary college 
text, the layman oath no more than a high school knowl- 
edge of biology can read this book with little difficulty 
end much profit. — J. W. A. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 
(Between September 1 and October 31, 1956) 


Life W. A. Flagg 
Mrs. Samuel Dushkin Reginald Gray 


Mrs. Edward Hutton 
Dr. Frederic 'T. Kirkham, Jr. 
Mrs. Iris D. Knight 


Contributing 

Clarence Avildsen 

Dana T. Bartholomew 
Walter Beinecke 

Wiley Blair, Jr. 

Milton J. Blume 

Mrs. C. Neuman De Vegvar 
Dr. Alvin M. Donnenfeld 
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Rufus FT. Knight 
Frank Y. Tarkin 
B. C. Ohlandt 


Harry A. Russell 


Auguste R. Pottier 


Dr. Irving Alfred Shey 


Dr. Raymond Sobel 

Dr. Emery Szanto 

H. E. Talbott 

Dr. H. L. Temple 

Mrs. Percyval Tudor-Hart 
Dr. Jerome A. Urban 
Ulysses D. E. Walden 


Annual 

Dr. Samuel Allentuck 
Mrs. Paul L. Anthony 
Dr. Edmund Applebaum 


Mrs. Lee Ault 

Herbert R. Axelrod 

Mrs. S. G. Barton 

Dr. Robert Bastian 

Dr. Thomas W. Baylek 
Dr. Emanuel Blumenfeld 
Mrs. Harris H. Bucklin, Jr. 
Benjamin R. Burdsall 
Thomas V. Callahan 

Dr. George James Capurso 
Dr. John Cardillo 

Theron A. Clements 

Dr. Herbert George Cohen 
Edgar M. Cullman 

Miss E. C. Dearden 

Mrs. Julius Dobkin 

Miss Ethelwyn Doolittle 
Harold L. Drimmer 

Dr. Mortimer Dubovsky 
Mrs. Samuel G. Dunham 
Dr. Sol Engel 

Dr. B. D. Erger 

Benjamin T. Fairchild 
Dr. Anthony J. Fassino 
Dr. William J. Foster 

Dr. Richard L. Frank 
Mrs. David S. Gamble 
Dr. Francis G. Geer 

Dr. Edward Gendel 

Dr. Nathaniel Goldrich 
Mrs. Herbert S. Goodman 
Mrs. Joseph Goodman 
Dr. Adeline S. Guttelman 
Dr. Edward A. Hardy 
Allen Harris 

Dr. Samuel Hemley 

Mrs. Ethel A. Henderson 
Joseph Hofheimer 

Dr. Hilary H. Holmes 


Dr. Calderon Howe 
Miss Dena Humphreys 
Mrs. James N. Hynson 
Mrs. Carle Jackson 

Mrs. David S. Jackson 
Mrs. George W. Jaques 
Dr. Arthur R. Kahn 

Dr. Leo R. Karmin 
Keith Allyn Kimball 
Philip H. Kirshen 

Dr. Morris Kleinfeld 

Ira Kornblum 

Dr. Sheldon Kotkin 
Kenneth Krasnow 

Mrs. Gerard Lachman 
Dr. Arthur J. Lapovsky 
Dr. Vance Lauderdale, Jr. 
Robert E. Leoni 

Dr. J. M. Leventhal 
Mrs. Milton Levine 
Morris L. Levinson 

Dr. Samuel Lieberman 
Dr. Irving Light 

Master Michael Pardo Livingston 
Dr. S. Arthur Localio 
Dr. Charles L. Lumb 
Dr. Joseph L. Mangiardi 
Dr. Francis T. Mathus 
Miss Dorothy P. McAlpin 
Alfred P. Minervini 

Dr. Solomon J. Mink 
George A. Mitchell 

Dr. Norman Morrel 
Mrs. Saul Mulwitz 

Dr. James S. Murphy 
Dr. Henry B. Nachtigall 
George F. Nagl 

Dr. Jane Northup 

Miss Edith E. Nyman 


Dr. Girard F. Oberrender 
Mrs. Howard M. Pack 
Joseph John Pezzullo 

Miss Elsie Jean Quigly 
Stanley R. Resor 

Master Bobby Reynolds 
Mrs. Philip Rhinelander 
Mrs. Edward L. Richards 
Dr. Julian Rieser 

Dr. J. S. Ritter 

Dr. Elizabeth Rockwell 
Robert Rose 

Dr. Morris Rosenberg 
Harvey Rothnagel 

Miss Jacqueline Nancy Rothstein 
Rev. Mother Ruth, C.H.S. 
Dr. Jacob N. Satozky 
Moulton Sawin 

Mrs. Victor Scheinman 
Richard Schlosberg 

Dr. Harry Schneider 

Dr. Louis A. Schultz 

Dr. Raymond Shapiro 

Dr. Edward J. Shaw 

Dr. Howard B. Shookhoft 
Dr. Tom G. Stauffer 

Mrs. Sidney Steinhauer 
Henry Z. Steinway 

Mrs. Clarence R. Straatsma 
Dr. Robert A. Sussman 
Dr. Arthur M. Sutherland 
Dr. Gilbert H. Taylor 

J. G. Thacker 

Mrs. Cyrus R. Vance 
William H. Van Dusen 
Mrs. Kathrin Grant Verney 
Miss M. Wendy Walter 
Dr. Hazel S. Wilhelm 
Mrs. Henry D. Witte 
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Holothurin, 93 
Hone, Prof. Elizabeth, 186 
Hubbs, Dr. Carl L., collected 
platyfish, 74 
Hummingbirds, sent to London Zoo, 
160 


I 
Iguana, Cuban, 151 
distribution, 151 
Galapagos Land, 151 
Green, 151 
Marine, 148, 149 
Iguana iguana, 151 
Inca Tern, 20 
Indigo Snake, longevity On, FS) 
Indonesia, protects Komodo 
Monitors, 40 


J 
Jackson, Wyoming, Bighorn Sheep 
range, 6 


Johnson, Prof. D. Gale, 29 


K 
Kea, new arrival, 95 
Kilimanjaro and Giraffe, 171 
Kingbird, Tropical, 55 
Kinkajou, L11 
“Tinker,” 16 
Kittiwake, 55 
Kofa Game Range, Bighorn Sheep 


in, 5 
Koford, Dr. Carl, writes on Prairie 
Dogs, 157 


Komodo, island of, 38 
Komodo Monitor, 35-37, 39-42 
gain in weight, 187 
in new quarters, 94. 
offer to buy, 159 
Kuster, Prof. Kimber C., presents 
rare boa, 56 
IB, 
Lampropeltis doliata amaura, 79 
Lemur, Black, baby born, 81 
Lively, Dr. Charles, 29 
Lizard, Gila Monster, 107 
Gliding, 11-14. 
Komodo Monitor, 35-37, 39-42 
gain in weight, 187 
offer to buy, 159 
Mexican Beaded, 105, 106 
correct length of, 158 
London Zoo, Hummingbirds sent to, 
160 
Longevity, Anteater, 46 
snake, 79 
Lungfish, baby, 58 


Lungworm, in Bighorn Sheep, 8 


M 


Manacus manacus, 89 
Manakin, Black-and-white, 89 
Blue-backed, 89, 90 
Golden-headed, display, 86, 88 
Manville, Richard H., “This 
‘Kinkajou’ Was Really the Very 
Rare Olingo,” 109 
“Two New Animals: The Markhor 
and the Saiga,” 21 
Markhor, 22, 175 
jumping, 159 
Suleiman, Cover No. 1 
Martini, Helen and Fred, with ‘Tiger 
cubs, 126, 127, 146, 147 
Helen, with Tiger cubs, 
Cover No. 5 
Massasauga, longevity, 79 
McCrane, Marion, 16 
magazine article by, 159 
Megarhynchus pitangua, 55 
Mesa Verde National Park, 6 
Mice, Palestine Spiny, new arrivals, 
114 
Milk Snake, Louisiana, longevity, 79 
Modernization, in Zoo, 63 
Monitor, Komodo, 35-37, 39-42 
gain in weight, 187 
in new quarters, 94 
new quarters for, 62 
offer to buy, 159 


Motmot, Blue-throated Green, 51, 55 
Turquoise-browed, 55 

Mouse, Wood, 120 

Munzer, Martha, 157, 186 

Murie, Dr. Olaus, 186 

Myiozetetes granadensis, 55 

Myrmecophaga jubata, 44 

Myxomatosis, 116-123 


N 
“National Geographic Magazine,” 
article by Marion McCrane, 159 
N. Y. State Museum, publications 
list, 187 
Nigrelli, Dr. Ross F., heads N.Y.A.S., 
31 
receives grant, 93 
Nyala, on African Plains, 80 


O 
Okapi, capture and transport, 162-169 
covered pit for capture, 164 
loading ramp, 165 
Muyoni, 162, 168 
palisade runway, 165 
signpost in Congo, 164. 
station at Epulu, 166 
Olingo, new arrival, 110 
Oliver, James A., 19 
“A Rare Gift: The Guatemalan 
Boa,” 56 
“Hortense Has No Tail to Tell,” 77 
“Lizards of the Sea,” 148 
“The Oddest-looking Crocodilian,” 
178 
Onager, 25-27 
Opening dates, Zoo, 63 
Ordway, Samuel H., book by, 30 
Oryctolagus cuniculus, 116 
Osborn, Fairfield, “A Field Study of 
African Parks and Wildlife,” 170 
editorial: “We Owe it to Wildlife,” 1 
“Spring — Here and There,” 33 
“The Sea Around Us,” 65 
“Time and Change,’ 97 
“No Limits to Science,” 129 
“The Rightness of Animals,” 161 
Otter, Florida, birth of, 31 
growing up, 94 
young, 63 
Ovis canadensis californiana, 7 
canadensis canadensis, 7 
mexicana, 7 
nelsoni, 7 
Owl, American Barn, captured, 159 
Hawk, new arrival, 49 
Tawny, 121 


P 


Pan paniscus, 18 
troglodytes schweinfurthii, 18 
troglodytes, 18 
verus, 18 
Parasites, of Bighorn Sheep, 8 
of Tamandua, 46 
Penguin, Black-foot, hatched, 31 


19] 


King, egg broken, 126 
“egg stopper,” 188 
Phago sp., 62 
Phillips, Bro. Eric, sends snakes, 127 
Phipps, John H., presents Crane 
Hawk, 115 
Phractolaemus ansorgi, 62 
Piculet, Olivaceous, 55 
Picumnus olivaceus, 55 
Pipra erythrocephala, 86, 88 
Plath, Karl, 31 
Platyfish, Lake Peten, 76 
Platypus, Duck-billed, go on 
exhibition, 91 
taken indoors, 188 
tunnels exposed, 145 
weights of, 188 
Plover, Golden, 55 
Pluvialis dominica, 55 
Polypterus sp., 62 
Pony Track, ponies shocked, 92 
Potter, Bronson M., “How Our New 
Onager Came to the Zoo,” 24 
Predation, pattern changed by 
myxomatosis, 116-123 
Protostrongylus stilesi, 8 
Ptychozoon kuhli, 14 
Python, Indian Rock, 48 


Amethystine, new arrival, 188 


Q 
Question House, questions asked at, 
Gs}, Wey) 
Quinn, Keeper, with “Oka,” 82 


R 
“Rabbit Disease” in England, 116-123 
Rabbit, Wild, 116 
damage by, 117, 118, 122 
Rail, Wood, 55 
Rainey Gate, pictured on telephone 
directory, 93 
Rattlesnake, Eastern Diamondback, 
longevity, 79 
Swamp, 79 
Timber, “Hortense,” 78 
longevity, 79 
Western Diamondback, longevity, 
79 ; 
Reptile collection, record size, 31 
Reptile House, Swamp scene, 
Cover No. 4 
Reptiles, gliding, 11 
Rhinoceros, African Black, 80 
Indian, Cover No. 3 
Rissa tridactyla, 55 
Robin, American, 55 
saved from snake, 126 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Bighorn Sheep in, 8, 9 
Rupicapra rupicapra, 137-140 


Ss 
Saiga, 23 
Saiga tatarica, 23 
San Andres National Wildlife 
Refuge, Bighorn Sheep in, 5 


192 


School children, record visits to Zoo, 
125 

Schubert, Quentin Melling, death of, 
158 


Schultz, Prof. Theodore, 29 
Seal, Atlantic Harbor, 47 
Harp, 47 
Semnornis frantzii, 55 
Shadle, Albert R., ““The American 
Beaver,” (Part 1), 98 
CRare2) a Lez. 
(Part 3), 181 
Sheep, Bighorn, 2, 3, 7-9 
Marco Polo, new arrivals, 158 
Sheep-shearing, at Farm, 93 
Shoshone National Forest, Bighorn 
Sheep in, 4 
Simla, D.T.R. Laboratory, 87 
Singapore, Chinese shop, 136 
Sistrurus catenatus, 79 
Skutch, Alexander F., “The Bird’s 
Nest as a Dormitory,” 50 
Sleep, of birds, 50 
of Giraffe, 69 
Snails, hosts for Lungworm, 9 
Snake, “Flying,” 15 
Snakes, exchanged for apparatus, 127 
Snow, D. W., “Courtship Ritual: The 
Dance of the Manakins,” 86 
Southern, E. H., “Ecologists Are 
Excited by England’s ‘Rabbit 
Disease,’ ” 116 
Spencook, Steve, praised in letter, 96 
with Komodo Monitors, 94: 
with Python, 48 
Staff, Zoo, changes in, 187 
Strix aluco, 121 
Swallow, Barn, 55 
European, 55 
Swan, Mute, cygnets hatched, 114 
Swift, Chimney, 55 
Synodontis acanthomonias, 62 
angelicus, 62 


nigriventris, 142, 143 


‘Tamandua, 43 

Tamandua tridactyla, 43 

Tanager, Blue, 55 

Teachers’ Course, in use of Zoo, 125 

‘Tee-Van, John, made General 
Director, 187 

‘Tern, Inca, 20 

Tetra, Gold, 31 

‘Thrasher, Palmer’s, 55 

Thraupis episcopus, 55 

‘Tiger cubs, Cover No. 5 

“Castor” and “Pollux,” 126, 127, 

146, 147 

‘Toad, Colombian Giant, new 
arrival, 189 

Tolmomyias sulphurescens, 55 

Tortoise, Galapagos, Florida 
hatchling to Zoo, 159 

Toxostoma curvirostre, 55 


Treichel, George, field study in Africa, 
170 

Tripsurus chrysauchen, 55 

Troglodytes musculus, 55 

troglodytes, 55 

“Tropical Wild Life in British 
Guiana,” selling out, 92 

‘Tuatara, new arrival, 19 

Turdus migratorius, 55 

Tweedie, M. W. F., “ ‘Flying’ 
Reptiles,” 11 


Tyrannus melancholicus, 55 


U 


Uca annulipes, 133 
dussumieri, 133 
manti, 133 
marionis, 133 
rhizophorae, 133 
triangularis, 134 
Ungaliophis continentalis, 56 


Vv 
Van Gelder, Dr. Richard G., presents 
Olingo, tata 
Varanus komodoensis, 35-37, 39-42 
Verdin, 55 
Vole, Bank, 120 
Vulture, Hooded, new arrival, 63 


W 
Walrus, Atlantic, at Aquarium, 
176, 177, Cover No. 6 
Warsaw Zoo, exchange with, 188 
West Flores, island, 34 
Wild Ass, Persian, 25-27 
Wildfowl Pond, reconstruction, 95 
Wildlife in Africa, study of, 170 
Wolanek, Robert, with Dingo pups, 
19 
Woodpecker, Golden-naped, 55 
Hairy, 55 
Pileated, new arrival, 31, 123 
Red-crowned, 55 
Wren, Banded Cactus, 55 
nest of, 55 
European, 55 
Highland Wood, 55 
Song, nest of, 50 


Tropical House, 55 


», « 


Xiphophorus maculatus, 76 


Y 
Yellowstone National Park, Bighorn 
Sheep in, 4 
Yila, photograph by, 171 


Z 
Zebra, Grant's, with foal, 144. 
Zoo Staff, changes in, 187 
Zoo tours, for Members, 60, 92 
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